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Preface 



The 5th International Conference on Spatial Information Theory, 
COSIT 2001, took place at the Inn at Morro Bay, California, USA, 
September 19-23, 2001. COSIT grew out of a series of 
workshops/NATO Advanced Study Institutes/NSF Specialist Meetings 
during the 1990s concerned with theoretical and applied aspects of 
representing large-scale space, particularly geographic or 

environmental space (this history is elaborated in the prefaces of 
previous COSIT proceedings). These are spaces in which (and on 
which) human action takes place, and which are represented and 
processed in digital geographic information systems. In these early 
meetings, the need for well-founded theories of spatial information 
representation and processing was identified, particularly theories 
based on cognition and on computation. This concern for theory 
provided an early foundation for the newly emerging field of 
geographic information science. 

COSIT is not backed by any particular scientific society but is 
organized as an independent enterprise. The conference series was 
established in 1993 as an interdisciplinary biennial European 
conference on the representation and processing of large-scale spatial 
information after a successful international conference on the topic had 
been organized by Andrew Frank et al. in Pisa in 1992 (frequently 
referred to as "COSIT 0"). After two successful European COSIT 
conferences with strong North American participation (COSIT 93: 
Island of Elba, Italy; COSIT 95: Semmering, Austria), COSIT 97 
moved across the pond to the United States, and was held in the Laurel 
Highlands, Pennsylvania. COSIT 99 returned to Europe, being held in 
Stade, Germany. The 2001 site of Morro Bay, on the central coast of 
California, continued the COSIT tradition of holding the conference at 
somewhat remote but accessible sites. The participants stay together 
for the full period of the meeting to promote intensive interactions 
without distractions. 

The aim of COSIT is to bring together researchers from 
different disciplines for an intensive scientific exchange. This aim is 
facilitated by the presentation and discussion of a restricted number of 
papers in a single-track meeting format to ensure that all conference 
participants can get involved in the discussions of the papers. As has 
been typical, COSIT 2001 had about 100 participants, including 
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university professors, university and industry researchers, and students 
(including doctoral candidates). COSIT is very ww/rfdisciplinary, and 
as it has evolved, has become increasingly interdisciplinary, with 
researchers increasingly sharing methods and concepts across 
disciplines. COSIT attracts a great variety of disciplines. The most 
strongly represented have been different specializations within 
geography, computer science, and psychology, but contributions have 
also come from anthropology, architecture, biology, cartography, 
design, earth science, economics, engineering, history, law, linguistics, 
mathematics, philosophy, planning, and surveying and geodesy. This 
pattern occurred again in 2001. The continued vitality of the COSIT 
program in the future will be signaled by increasing disciplinary 
diversity and increasing disciplinary integration. 

The conference program was determined by thorough peer- 
review of over 70 submitted full manuscripts by an international and 
interdisciplinary Scientific Committee. The reviews of the Scientific 
Committee were managed and evaluated by members of a Program 
Committee; in borderline cases, their judgments were in turn subjected 
to criteria of relevance, innovation, accessibility, and intellectual 
diversity by the Program Committee Chair. This interactive and time- 
consuming process was intended to equitably identify the highest 
quality scientific contributions, effectively communicated, that would 
provide a balanced and spirited intellectual basis for the meeting that 
took place. Undoubtedly this process led to the rejection of worthy 
contributions and perhaps the expression of implicit biases of the 
COSIT community. As Chair of the Program Committee, I take final 
responsibility for these unfortunate shortcomings. 

To kick the conference off, a two-day workshop on Spatial 
Vagueness, Uncertainty, and Granularity took place at the Inn at Morro 
Bay on September 17-18. Organized by Matteo Cristani and Brandon 
Bennett, the workshop featured a series of papers on various aspects of 
this very important topic in geographic information science. COSIT 
proper started with a day of state-of-the-art tutorials on September 19. 
The tutorials were intended to help bridge boundaries between different 
disciplines involved in the conference. Tony Cohen presented 
"Qualitative Spatial Representations and Reasoning"; Mary Czerwinski 
and George Robertson presented "Navigating Information Spaces"; 
Jonathan Raper presented "Everything You Wanted to Know About 
GIS, But Were Afraid to Ask!"; and Jack Loomis and Andrew Beall 
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presented "Virtual Reality as a Research Tool for Studying Spatial 
Cognition". The second to fourth days of the conference were 
dedicated to the formal presentations and discussions of the research 
papers, including one invited Keynote Address by an eminent scientist 
each morning. On the fifth and final day, the "Doctoral Colloquium" 
was held. This was a forum for doctoral students to present and discuss 
their research with one another and with experienced research advisors. 
The goal of the colloquium was to give students experience presenting 
research in a public forum, and to give them feedback on their research 
and presentations. It also provided an opportunity for students and 
faculty to share insights on how to do a Ph.D. in an interdisciplinary 
field. 

Science is a social process too. The exchange of ideas and 
cementing of collaborations do not occur just in formal sessions. At 
COSIT 2001, these social activities included coffee breaks and lunches, 
a welcoming reception on the 19th, "birds-of-a-feather" dinner on the 
20th, an afternoon expedition to Hearst Castle in San Simeon on the 
21st, and a banquet that evening. The organizers hope that other 
occasions during the five days were found suitable for the social 
intercourse that plays such an important yet informal role in the 
advance of knowledge. 

I thank all members of the program, scientific, and organizing 
committees for making the meeting and this volume a success. Thanks 
also to the tutorial presenters for four stimulating and popular tutorials. 
The continued support of Springer- Verlag is gratefully acknowledged. 
The staff and setting of the Inn at Morro Bay made for an appealing 
week. The generosity of our sponsors is also appreciated. Finally, the 
core of any such enterprise is the participants and contributors. Their 
effort and enthusiasm made this worthwhile for me. 
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A Geographer Looks at Spatial Information Theory 



Michael F. Goodchild 1 

1 National Center for Geographic Information and Analysis, and Department of Geography, 
University of California, Santa Barbara, California 93106-4060, USA 
good@geog . ucsb . edu 



Abstract. Geographic information is defined as a subset of spatial information, 
specific to the spatiotemporal frame of the Earth’s surface. Thus geographic 
information theory inherits the results of spatial information theory, but adds 
results that reflect the specific properties of geographic information. I describe 
six general properties of geographic information, and show that in some cases 
specialization has assumed other properties that are less generally observed. A 
recognition of the distinction between geographic and spatial would allow 
geographic information theory to achieve greater depth and utility. 



1 Introduction 

The term geographic might be said to refer to features and phenomena at or near the 
surface of the Earth, and if so, geographic information is information about such 
features and phenomena. More formally, geographic information might be defined as 
consisting of atomic pairs of the form <x,z> where x is a location in space-time, and z 
is a set of properties of that location [10]; or of information that is reducible to such 
pairs. Thus geographic refers to a spatial domain consisting of the Earth’s surface and 
near-surface, and times extending forwards and backwards from the present. The term 
also implies a certain range of spatial resolution, from perhaps 1cm to 10km, that 
excludes any quantum or relativistic effects and is thus rigidly Newtonian. 

In this sense geographic is a subset or specialization of spatial, which by extension 
refers to any spatiotemporal frame, and any spatial resolution, and also includes non- 
Cartesian spaces. The spaces defined by the human body, or an automobile, or the 
universe are instances of spatial. A spatial frame may contain the geographic frame, 
as in the case of the universe, but the geographic frame may also contain spatial 
frames that may move within it. Thus a human sees the geographic frame as a rigid 
and fixed structure, and other spaces as variously embedded within it. From this 
perspective the term geospatial is essentially identical to and redundant with 
geographic. 

While geographic inherits many of its properties from spatial, it also adds new 
ones, and thus specializes the definition. If “spatial is special”, as many have 
suggested [1], [13], then geographic should be even more special, and a theory of 
geographic information should be distinct from a theory of spatial information, 
inheriting all of the generality of the latter, but adding its own specifics. Thus when a 
geographer looks at spatial information theory, he or she logically asks not whether 
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the conclusions of spatial information theory are useful, as they must necessarily be in 
any subclass, but whether the conclusions could be more useful if the specifics of the 
subclass were exposed. 

In this paper I examine the specific nature of geographic information, by 
discussing six principles that appear to be generally true of geographic information 
but not necessarily true of spatial information. By doing so I hope to demonstrate that 
while its generalities are undoubtedly useful, a theory of spatial information can be 
made even more useful and effective for geographic information if it recognizes and 
exploits those specifics. The specific nature of geographic information imposes 
constraints, narrowing the options that must be considered in the general case. It also 
suggests underlying structures and causal mechanisms that may further narrow the 
options, and allow theory development to proceed to deeper levels. 



2 General Properties of Geographic Information 



2.1 Positions in the Geographic Frame Are Uncertain 

First, consider the determination of position on the Earth’s surface. All measuring 
instruments are subject to error, and many of the instruments used to measure position 
are subject to substantial errors. For example, routine measurements using the Global 
Positioning System are subject to errors on the order of 10m. Monuments in 
supposedly fixed positions move as a result of tectonic activity and the movement of 
crustal plates. More fundamentally, the frame as defined by the Earth’s axis moves as 
the Earth wobbles, and along with it the Poles and Equator; and the ellipsoids and 
other mathematical functions used to approximate the shape of the Earth are defined 
only to limited precision. For all of these reasons, it is impossible to measure location 
on the Earth’s surface exactly, or to determine equality of position based purely on 
information about location. 

As a consequence the geometry underlying all geographic information 
technologies is approximate. Moreover, errors are normally much greater than the 
uncertainty inherent in using discrete numerical methods in computing systems, 
although these sometimes contribute significantly. For example, single-precision 
arithmetic normally offers 7 decimal digits; but 1 part in 10 7 of the Earth’s radius is 
less than a meter, and thus substantially more precise than the accuracy of most global 
databases. Double precision offers 14 decimal digits, which supports accurate 
positioning on the Earth’s surface at sub-micron levels, an absurd level of precision 
given the typical accuracy of geographic data. In practice, positional accuracy seems 
to fall within a fairly narrow range of 10’ 3 to 10" 4 of the extent of a project for a 
variety of reasons [8]. Thus only when coordinates are represented by short integers is 
there a need to be concerned about machine precision. 

The limited precision of positional representations has motivated a number of 
projects, such as ROSE [11], that have developed algorithms that are consistent with a 
discrete rather than continuous space. In effect, these algorithms assume that 
numerical methods are implemented in discrete form in a space that is fundamentally 
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continuous, and that position is knowable to an accuracy that is greater than the 
precision of the methods. But inaccuracy requires a somewhat different approach, 
because each point’s position must be conceptualized as located at the center of a 
circle of possibility in continuous space — one might term this an object-centered 
approach, to distinguish it from the space-centered approach of a discrete-space 
geometry (Figure 1). Because inaccuracies are likely to be many orders of magnitude 
greater than imprecisions, the object-centered approach seems to be much more 
strongly motivated for geographic information than the space-centered approach, but 
to have received much less attention. 
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Fig. 1 . (A) In an object-centered approach, limited accuracy requires that the possible true 
locations of a point are located within a given distance of the point's apparent position. 
(B) In a space-centered approach, limited precision requires that points appear to be at the 
intersections of a fixed grid. 

Thus while it is interesting to theorize about spatial information in ways that 
include the possibility of equality of position, in practice for geographic information it 
is almost never possible to determine equality. We cannot determine whether a point 
lies exactly on a line, or whether two lines are exactly equal, based on position alone. 
Thus point-in-polygon routines designed to determine enclosure normally offer only a 
binary response (in or out), and polygon overlay routines infer equality of position 
using user-defined positional tolerances, not by exact comparison. It is generally 
unwise to compute topology from geometry, and better to allow independently 
determined topology to over-ride geometry when the two conflict, as they often will. 
Because the distance between a house and its street centerline is often less than the 
accuracy of positioning of either, many databases code the house’s side of the street 
directly (e.g., TIGER and its derivatives). It is generally unsafe to rely on point-in- 
polygon operations to determine the parcel containing a point, such as a utility pole, 
and better to code the containment directly, and to allow this topological information 
to over-ride any information obtained from geometry. 

In summary, a theory of geographic information can often afford to drop the 
equality option, because it implies an unrealistic level of accuracy in positioning. 
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Moreover, the nature of inaccuracy suggests that an object-centered approach to 
imprecise geometry will be more productive than a space-centered approach. 



2.2 Spatial Dependence Is Endemic in Geographic Information 

A variable is said to possess spatial dependence if correlations exist between its 
values at distinct points. Frequently the degree of similarity between the values at two 
points increases as the two points approach each other, implying a degree of 
continuity and smoothness. Geographic information is observed to possess this type 
of spatial dependence, and this observation is sufficiently general to warrant the status 
of a law, often identified with Waldo Tobler [18] and stated thus: “All things are 
similar, but nearby things are more similar than distant things.” The effect expressed 
in the law is easily measured by the Geary and Moran statistics of spatial 
autocorrelation, and by the variogram, and the field of geostatistics is founded on 
what Matheron [15] termed regionalized variables, or variables possessing strong 
spatial dependence in accordance with Tobler' s law. 

It is possible to distinguish between positive and negative spatial autocorrelation; 
in the positive case nearby pairs of points are more similar than distant pairs, while in 
the negative case nearby pairs are more different than distant pairs. But such measures 
are scale-specific, and it is generally impossible for a variable to be negatively 
autocorrelated at all scales. Thus the familiar chessboard shows strong negative 
autocorrelation between adjacent squares, but strong positive autocorrelation within 
squares. 

Zero spatial autocorrelation results when values at distinct points are uncorrelated, 
or statistically independent. This is a reasonable condition when the points are very 
far apart, or separated by what geostatistics terms the range of the variable. But 
consider a world in which spatial autocorrelation is zero at all scales. In such a world, 
an infinitesimal movement would be sufficient to encounter the entire range of the 
variable, and it would be impossible to construct descriptions or representations of the 
world that were less than infinitely large. In effect, spatial dependence is essential for 
description, mapping, and the very existence of geographic information as a useful 
commodity. A world without spatial dependence would be an impossible world to 
describe or inhabit. 

Many statistical methods assume independence of observations, and thus are 
problematic when applied to geographic information. Inferential tests associated with 
the Geary and Moran coefficients [5] invoke a null hypothesis of zero spatial 
dependence, which is virtually untenable with respect to geographic information. 
Thus any experiment which results in acceptance of this null hypothesis suggests a 
Type II statistical error — acceptance of the null hypothesis when in fact it is false. 

Tobler’s law is an observation about geographic space, and thus clearly not true of 
all spaces, although it seems that much theorizing about spatial information has 
assumed it implicitly. For example, Tobler’s law is clearly implicit in any discussion 
of uniform regions or polygons. 
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2.3 Geographic Space Is Heterogeneous 

In the discipline of geography there is an ancient debate that is still annually rehearsed 
in seminars on geographic thought, concerning whether the purpose of research 
should be to discover general truths, or to document specific facts; the two positions 
are termed nomothetic and idiographic respectively. While the former is often 
presented as more scientific , it is also possible for idiographic description to follow 
scientific principles of replicability. In a geographic context the two are expressed as 
distinct strategies with respect to our understanding of the Earth’s surface; in the 
nomothetic strategy, research is successful if it uncovers principles that are true 
everywhere in the domain, while the idiographic strategy supports detailed study of 
the unique characteristics of places, that may or may not lead to generalizations about 
the entire domain. Clearly the nomothetic strategy requires some degree of 
homogeneity of the domain, not perhaps in its form, but probably in the processes that 
modify and shape it; and the search for such processes dominates the nomothetic 
approach. On the other hand the idiographic strategy requires no homogeneity at any 
level. 

One possible compromise between these two positions exploits the potential of 
geographic characteristics to repeat themselves. For example, all of the world is not 
like Bloomfield Hills, Michigan; but market researchers are well aware that the 
characteristics of Bloomfield Hills relevant to marketing are very much like those of 
Scottsdale, Arizona. Thus it may not be possible to generalize from one region to the 
entire planet, but it is often possible to generalize from one region to several similar 
regions; geography may not be uniform, but it may be repetitive. The strategy relies 
on our ability to define and measure suitable metrics of similarity. 

Recently another compromise strategy appears to be emerging, and to be gaining in 
popularity. This strategy argues that any general laws relevant to the geographic 
world are likely to be of limited predictive power, unlike, say, the general laws of 
physics. The unexplained variation in any law is likely to be geographically variable, 
because the Earth’s surface is essentially heterogeneous. Thus it is appropriate to 
define a law to the level of its inputs and outputs, but to regard one or more of the 
parameters of the law as geographic variables. For example, consider a law z = fiy), 
and assume that/is a linear function. We might expect the law to apply everywhere, 
but we might expect its constants a and b (as in z = a + bx ) to vary geographically. 
Such variation can be readily exposed as shown in Figure 2. Geographically Weighted 
Regression (GWR; [7]) is one of a number of place-based analytic techniques that 
adopt this compromise between the nomothetic and idiographic strategies. 

The Earth’s surface exhibits enormous variation, and because of Tobler’s law it is 
often necessary to scan a large fraction of the surface to encounter all of its 
variability; a small area of the surface typically encompasses only a small fraction of 
any variable’s total variation. It follows that the results of an analysis almost always 
depend explicitly on the geographic bounds of the study region, and that a shift of 
boundaries will produce different results. A small region does not produce a 
representative sample of the Earth’s surface. As with spatial dependence, spatial 
heterogeneity appears to be a defining characteristic of geographic space. 
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2.4 The Geographic World Is Dynamic 

As noted in the previous section, the heterogeneous nature of the geographic world, 
coupled with the nomothetic need to generalize, leads inevitably to an emphasis on 
the study of process in preference to form. Geomorphologists, for example, have long 
argued that study of process is of greater significance and value than study of form; 
that understanding how the world works is more important than understanding how it 
looks. The processes of interest to geomorphologists are natural, but the argument 
applies as well to the human processes that modify the landscape, such as settlement 
and migration, as to the physical processes such as erosion and tectonic activity. The 
world of geographic information is also concerned with design, or the study of 
deliberate, normative modifications of the landscape by human action (e.g., [16]). 





Fig. 2. Geographically Weighted Regression is conducted as follows: (1) Select one 
observation as reference point, and weight all other observations according to a decreasing 
function of distance from the reference {e.g., by a negative exponential function of 
distance); (2) Fit the constants a and b using points weighted in this way, and assign the 
derived values to the reference point; (3) Repeat for all observations, and interpolate 
complete surfaces for a and b (only one surface is shown). 

By contrast, our perspective on the geographic world is relatively static, and most 
of our information comes in the form of snapshots at specific instants of time. The 
lack of attention to time in geographic information systems, which draw heavily from 
cartographic roots, is often recognized, as is the relative importance of information 
about change to the development of public policy and the making of decisions. 
Escaping a static view of the world remains one of the most important challenges of 
GIS. 

There are many kinds of geographic information. One normally cites maps and 
images as the most familiar examples, but geographic information can also take the 
form of text description, spoken narrative, and even music (the songlines of the 
Australian aborigine are a form of geographic information; [4]), since all of these 
meet the definition of geographic information given above. Information about 
dynamic processes is expressed in many different forms: as mathematical models, 
such as partial differential equations (PDEs; e.g., [17]); as conceptual models 
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expressed in text or diagrams; and as computational models expressed in computer 
code. But none of these meet the definition, since none is reducible to the atomic form 
<x,z>. Yet they are certainly expressible in binary form, given appropriate methods of 
coding. 

Dynamic process models are analogous to the transformations familiar to users of 
GIS, because they map the geographic world from one state to another. For example, 
a PDE expressed in numeric form as a finite difference computer code takes the initial 
state of the system, and computes future states based on appropriate functions and 
parameters. In that sense dynamic process models are similar to GIS operations such 
as buffering, which similarly accept input geographic information and produce new 
geographic information as output. From an object-oriented perspective, dynamic 
process models are akin to the methods that can be encapsulated with object classes. 

The field of geocomputation has emerged in recent years as an intellectual home 
for research on dynamic process models and their implementation. The relationship 
between geocomputation and geographic information theory has been discussed by 
several authors and in several presentations (e.g., [2], [6]), but remains controversial. 
If study of process trumps study of form, as it clearly does in many areas of science, 
and if it motivates much acquisition and analysis of geographic information, then an 
understanding of process is clearly important to effective theorizing about geographic 
information. I believe therefore that links to the study of process can enrich 
geographic information theory, and that dialog is essential between the 
geocomputation and geographic information theory communities. 



2.5 Much Geographic Information Is Derivative 

The raw data of science often consist of original measurements made with 
instruments. The terms accuracy and precision refer to the fit between measurements 
and truth, and repeated measurements respectively. For many instruments these 
parameters are well known, and can be used to analyze the impacts of errors on 
subsequent analyses. 

The geographic information that is presented on maps and in databases is rarely 
composed of original measurements, however. A user of a soil database sees polygons 
with uniform classes, rather than the original measurements that were obtained by 
analyzing soils collected in pits, or the aerial photographs that were used to 
extrapolate the information obtained from pits to create a complete coverage. Much 
geographic information is similarly the result of compilation, interpretation, analysis, 
and calculation, almost all of which remains hidden from the user. The visible form of 
representation (classified polygons in this example) may have little relationship to the 
forms of representation used at earlier stages (e.g., point samples, rasterized aerial 
photographs, digital elevation models). 

Consider the soil database example in the context of uncertainty, and the impact of 
uncertainty on its polygons and homogeneous classes. Let uncertainty be interpreted 
as meaning that other databases might equally well have arisen through the process of 
derivation, and that in the absence of other information all such alternative databases 
should be taken to be equally likely. For example, the errors inherent in the 
measurement of properties in the field will eventually result in alternative databases. 
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Without any knowledge of the process of derivation, we have no guidance about the 
form that such alternative databases might take, and must therefore consider every 
possibility. Thus we have no reason to assume that alternative databases will have 
boundaries in the same positions, or even the same numbers of polygons, edges, and 
nodes. For example, different compilers will most likely have produced databases that 
are topologically as well as geometrically and thematically distinct, despite working 
from the same original data. 

To pursue this example a little further, as an instance of any representation of a 
nominal field (including databases of soils, land cover, land use, vegetation type, land 
ownership, etc. ), it is clear that many of the models of uncertainty studied in spatial 
information theory represent somewhat arbitrary choices. The egg-yolk model, for 
example, focuses on individual polygons, and implies that alternative databases will 
have the same topology (the same boundary network). Moreover, it proposes that the 
region of uncertainty in each polygon will be adjacent to the boundary. Although this 
is in a sense consistent with Tobler’s law, there are several reasons why it and other 
similar models such as the epsilon band may be inappropriate for many types of 
geographic information. 

First, in the case of a database derived from remote sensing, the definition of a 
class is statistically based, and influenced by the relative abundances of pixels in 
different parts of the spectrum. If spectral responses vary systematically with distance 
inwards from the polygon boundary, then the responses typical of the periphery will 
be more common than the responses typical of the center. Thus the choice of a class 
for a polygon may depend more on the peripheral areas than the central area, just as 
the suburban class is more typical of a city than the central core. In this sense the 
periphery may be more certain than the core. 

Second, an important stage in the compilation of any soil map is cartographic — a 
cartographer ultimately determines the positions of polygon boundaries, and decides 
which small patches should be separate polygons, and which should be merged with 
their surroundings. Any mapped polygon will likely contain many small inclusions, or 
patches of some other class, that have been deleted by the cartographer. Now consider 
such an inclusion near the polygon edge, and assume it is similar to the class of the 
neighboring polygon across the edge (Figure 3). When the line is drawn, it may be 
able to accommodate the inclusion by modifying the polygon boundary. But 
inclusions near the core of the polygon must be ignored. In summary, the cartographic 
process of map compilation may lead to greater lack of homogeneity in the core of 
polygons than on the periphery. 

Finally, a distance-based epsilon band or egg-yolk model raises awkward issues of 
process, since it is difficult to think of real processes that might lead to a zone of 
uncertainty of uniform width inside a polygon. In a botanical example, it is possible 
that dispersion of seeds into an area from outside its boundary might produce a 
uniform gradient of uncertainty, but it is hard to imagine a similar process operating 
in the case of soils. Thus from a geographic perspective, there seem to be good 
reasons not to believe in epsilon bands or egg-yolk models, but to take a broader view 
of the alternatives that result from uncertainty. In such cases spatial information 
theory seems more restrictive than geographic information theory, which is counter to 
the arguments presented earlier. 
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What is clearly lacking in all such discussions of the uncertainty associated with 
polygons is a clearly defined and reasonable model of how one specific set of 
polygons resulted from the process of compilation — such a model would also provide 
a basis for theorizing about uncertainty, by modeling the generation of alternative 
databases. What is missing, then, is a set of comprehensive models of uncertainty in 
nominal fields, that serve to frame the methods used to compile databases. Although 
many such models have been discussed in the literature, I will focus only on one [9] 
as an example to demonstrate the efficacy of this approach to conceptualizing 
uncertainty in one class of geographic information. I do not want to suggest that this 
model is in any way unique, or even the most appropriate in many instances. However 
it seems to provide one conceptual framework for the process by which the polygons 
of a soil database came into being. 




Fig. 3. In drawing a polygon (heavy solid line) a cartographer will ignore inclusions of a 
different class that fall below the size of the minimum mapping unit. But an inclusion near the 
boundary may result in a modification of the boundary’s position. Thus there may be greater 
uncertainty in the center of the polygon than in the periphery. 

Consider a set of fields {z|(x),z 2 (x),...} measured on continuous scales. Each field 
represents the spatial variation of one measurable quantity relevant to soil mapping, 
such as soil pH, depth to water table, or organic carbon content. Now consider a space 
defined by these variables (Figure 4 shows an example in the case of only two 
variables). Define c(z) as a function over this space, the discrete values of c defining a 
set of classes. The space and its function are analogous to the classifiers used in 
remote sensing (where the defining variables are spectral responses in the various 
bands of a sensor; for example, a parallelepiped classifier is named for the geometric 
form of the domains formed inz by values of c). For the purposes of this paper I term 
this a phase space by analogy to the physical states of a substance. Finally, map any 
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geographic location x to a class c(x) by determining its measurable quantities 
{zi(x)jZ 2 (x),...}, an d identifying the class associated with those quantities. 





Fig. 4. A possible model for the derivation of polygons in a soil map. Variables are measured 
at sample points, and interpolated to form continuous fields. A phase space assigns eveiy 
vector of field values to a class. Finally, the interpolated fields and phase space are combined 
to form a nominal field. 



Now consider the implications of this model. First, successive determinations of 
the underlying variables zi,z 2 ,... will be subject to the measurement errors inherent in 
the relevant instruments. In practice the variables will not have been measured 
everywhere, but will have been interpolated from point measurements, so 
interpolation errors will need to be included, perhaps using the techniques of 
geostatistics [12], Thus it will be possible to simulate alternative measurements and 
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interpolations (see specifically conditional simulation), and consequently alternative 
databases. Second, the implications of scale change can be examined by coarsening 
the underlying variables {zi(x)^ 2 (x),...}, which is readily done using simple 
convolution filters. Third, the implications of coarsening or refining the classification 
scheme can be examined by making appropriate changes to the phase space (e.g., a 
class can be subdivided into two or more classes by subdividing its domain). 

The model provides an easy way of conceptualizing the implications of Tobler’s 
law. Since all of the underlying variables are geographic, we expect them to exhibit 
strong spatial dependence, and this of course is the basis for all techniques of spatial 
interpolation. It follows that two classes can be adjacent in geographic space if and 
only if they are adjacent in phase space. 

In summary, much geographic information is derivative, in the sense that it is the 
result of compilation, interpretation, analysis, and calculation from original 
measurements that are not normally exposed to the user; these processes can involve 
many stages and many individuals. A model such as that presented above provides a 
way of conceptualizing the process of creation of a nominal field (and the collection 
of polygons used to represent it). Moreover, uncertainty is represented explicitly in 
the model, in this case as measurement error in the original point observations, and 
errors in the process of interpolation used to create continuous fields. Thus the 
alternatives to be expected due to uncertainty can be modeled explicitly, as a 
comparatively narrow range of options. Models such as the epsilon band or egg-yolk, 
which assume no such background conceptual framework, can be examined to see if 
they are feasible within the framework, and to determine the degree of generality of 
their assumptions with respect to the framework. 



2.6 Many Geographic Attributes Are Scale-Specific 

Consider the field defined by the elevation of the Earth’s surface. Overhanging cliffs, 
or locations x where the field is many-valued, are sufficiently rare to be ignored in 
most circumstances. Elevations are discontinuous at cliffs, where r(x+8x) does not 
tend to z(x) as 8x tends to zero. More importantly gradients are discontinuous at 
ridges and sharp valleys, where the surface lacks well-defined tangents or derivatives. 
Such properties are characteristic of fractal surfaces, and Mandelbrot [14] has shown 
how fractal behavior is typical of many geographic phenomena. 

One of the commonest GIS functions applied to digital elevation models is the 
determination of slope. Since the elevation surface is already represented in such 
models as a finite-difference approximation, or a regular grid of point measurements, 
it is convenient to estimate slope by comparing elevations over a neighborhood of 
such points, typically a 3 by 3 neighborhood. Burrough and McDonnell [3] and others 
review the alternative estimating equations. Implicit in this approach is the 
dependence of the resulting estimates of slope on the grid spacing. But if the elevation 
surface lacks tangents, these slope values are not estimates of the derivatives of the 
surface, but explicitly scale-specific. In essence, there is no such thing as the slope of 
a geographic surface, only slope at a specific scale or grid spacing. 

This property of scale specificity is very general for geographic data, and extends 
well beyond the case of interval fields such as elevation. The derivation process for 
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nominal fields discussed in the previous section is also scale specific, as is the 
definition of many of the classes used in geographic databases. Consider the example 
of the land cover class urban . Scale is not often specific in its definition, but is clearly 
important. The pixels covering New York City may be roughly homogeneous in 
spectral response when seen from the AVHRR satellite, with a ground resolution of 
approximately 1.1km, but at the 4m resolution of the multispectral IKONOS sensor 
the homogeneity breaks down into grass, concrete, asphalt, roof materials, etc. 

Scale specificity has obvious implications for any theory of the effects of spatial 
and thematic resolution on geographic data. Rather than breaking down at finer 
scales, the domain urban in the phase space discussed in the previous section 
disappears completely, and its replacement classes of grass, concrete, asphalt, etc. 
may share none of its boundaries. Thus we cannot assume a hierarchical relationship 
between coarse and refined classes. Instead, it seems likely that new classes will be 
needed on the boundaries of coarse classes in phase space as well as within their 
domains, since it is probably here that the greatest heterogeneity exists. 



3 Conclusion 

I have focused in this paper on the differences between spatial and geographic, 
defining those terms such that geographic is a specialization of spatial. The six 
general properties discussed above are clearly only a sample, and there may well be 
others that are equally or more important in specializing spatial. Each of these 
specializing properties provides a basis for extending spatial information theory, by 
narrowing the set of possibilities that it must consider, and thus allowing theory to be 
extended and deepened. In the case of the framework model, the geographic case 
provides a basis for additional theorizing through the formulation of a background 
framework, or model of the process by which geographic information was compiled. 
Finally, I have identified ways in which the specialization of spatial appears to have 
proceeded in a direction that is inconsistent with the general properties of geographic. 

The properties discussed in this paper are generalizations from empirical 
observations, and as such fall into a classic tradition of observations that serve to 
drive theory. Although there is value in theorizing in the absence of such general 
observations, there is clearly much greater practical value in theory that is grounded 
in empiricism. In this case, the domain of spatial is far greater than the domain of 
geographic, and many more subclasses exist, each of which can be expected to exhibit 
general properties that may or may not be similar to those exhibited by the geographic 
domain. Thus theorizing about spatial information results in conclusions that apply in 
all domains, whereas theories about geographic information may apply only to the 
geographic domain, and this potential disadvantage must be weighed against the 
advantages of domain-specific theory driven by empiricism. 
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Abstract The Renaissance architect, moral philosopher, cryptographer, mathematician. Papal 
adviser, painter, city planner and land surveyor Leon Battista Alberti provided the theoretical 
foundations of modem perspective geometry. Alberti’s work on perspective exerted a power- 
ful influence on painters of the stature of Albrecht Diirer, Leonardo da Vinci and Piero della 
Francesca. But his Della pittura of 1435-36 contains also a hitherto unrecognized ontology of 
pictorial projection. We sketch this ontology, and show how it can be generalized to apply to 
representative devices in general, including maps and spatial and non-spatial databases. 




Fig. 1 Albrecht Durer's interpretation of ‘The Draftsman’s Net’ 



1 Through a Glass Clearly 

The Della pittura of the Renaissance artist and art theorist Leon Battista Alberti, dating from 
1435-36, is the first modem treatise on painting. It defends a view according to which the proper 
goal of the artist is to produce a picture that will represent the visible world as if the observer of 
the picture were looking through a window. 

This open window conception reflects a time when painting is still an adjunct of architecture: 
paintings are designed to enhance one’s home. The aesthetic experience of a building’s interior 
and the aesthetic experience of the paintings on its walls are meant to be fused into one: 

the picture must be so painted that a spectator’s imagination is drawn towards the wall-plane, not away 
from it. This is why Renaissance painters, acting as interior decorators, revived and elaborated the 
system of perspective already used by interior decorators at Pompeii and elsewhere in the ancient world. 
(Cotlingwood 1938, p. 153) 

D.R. Montello (Ed.): COSIT 2001, LNCS 2205, pp. 14-27, 2001. 
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Alberti’s conception of the painting was extremely influential. Indeed the art historian Erwin 
Panofsky argues that, while there are elements of perspectival foreshortening in earlier works of 
art, one can properly speak of a perspectival intuition of space only where a ‘whole picture is as it 
were transformed into a “window” through which we should then believe ourselves to be looking 
into the space’. (Panofsky 1927) To rub the same point home, Diirer, in his woodcuts, always 
depicts the process of perspective projection in such a way that this process is situated in a room in 
which a section of window clearly appears. (‘Perspective’ means, roughly, ‘seeing through’ or 
‘seeing clearly’.) 



Fig. 



2 Alberti’s Reticolato 



Alberti presented his ideas on perspective in terms of his so-called ‘reticolato', also known as 
Alberti’s ‘grid’ or ‘grill’ (graticola ), a mechanical aid to painters in the execution of the fenestra 
aperta technique, which involved creating a grid across an actual window in order to enable the 
artist to transfer the scene visible through the window to a correspondingly gridded canvas. 
Because parallax is here so strong, it is unlikely that such devices were ever in fact used by 
painters. Even the slightest movement on the painter’s part will have a dramatic effect upon the 
scene perceived. We might think of the reticolato, rather, as a pedagogical device, designed to 
help the artist understand how perspective works. 

Figure 2 depicts rays extending from the abstractly represented (single) eye of the artist, passing 
out through the cells of the artist’s grid and forming a visual pyramid along their way to their final 
destination: an array of planes in the background of the figure. To the right of the grid is a 
correspondingly gridded notepad to which the artist is supposed to transfer the contents of each 
successive cell, contents that have been ‘measured’ by the rays, which reach out like feelers to 
touch the corresponding portions of reality. In this way the artist can apprehend in systematic and 
accurate fashion the visual qualities in the scene before him. Dtirer’s treatise on measurement, his 
Underweysung der Messung of 1527, illustrates a range of similar machines by which an artist 
might ‘scientifically’ depict people and objects along these same lines. The machines employ a 
glass plate or flame divided into small squares by a net or veil of black thread. This allows the 
imagined artist to locate marks within the space of the painting in such a way that their shapes, 
sizes and relative positions conform to what we would see if we were observing corresponding 
objects in reality. At the same time the grids encourage a new way of seeing, through which a 
portion of the visible world is organized into a geometric composition. 
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2 Theatrum Or bis Terrarum 

The practical problem of projecting an array of objects existing in three-dimensional space onto a 
two-dimensional plane was solved at around the time of Brunelleschi, who is held to have created 
the first painting - of the Baptistery of St. John in Florence - in ‘true perspective’, sometime 
between 1415 and 1425. The problem was solved theoretically by Alberti in Book I of Della 
pittura, which presents the mathematical theory of the way in which a plane intersects a visual 
pyramid in exactly the way that is captured intuitively in images of the reticolato. Over the next 
century and a half Brunelleschi’s and Alberti’s work, and that of their contemporaries and 
successors, including not only Durer but also Piero della Francesca and Leonardo da Vinci (all of 
whom were influenced by Alberti), transformed painting in a way which enabled European art for 
the first time to free itself from the inhibiting burden of those earlier traditions of visual represent- 
ation which had remained unaware of perspective. 

The theoretical solution of the problem of perspective put forward in Della pittura was a scien- 
tific discovery of the first importance, and it ranks with the later contribution of Desargues in 
launching our contemporary understanding of projective geometry. But why did mankind have to 
wait until the fifteenth century, 1700 years after Euclid’s Elements and Optics, to take what 
Panofsky calls ‘the apparently small step of intersecting the visual pyramid with a plane’? How 
can this be lag explained, if perspective had been present in all seeing from the very start? Samuel 
Edgerton, in his The Renaissance Rebirth of Linear Perspective, presents a two-part solution to 
this problem, holding 1. that there arose among a certain group of citizens of Florence in the early 
years of the fifteenth century a new way of apprehending visual space as a structure ordered by an 
abstract uniform system of linear coordinates, and 2. that the decisive impetus towards this new 
was of seeing was inspired by developments in cartography, and specifically by the rediscovery of 
Ptolemy’s Geographia, a work dating from around 140 A.D., which arrived in Florence in 1400 to 
great acclaim. 

In more traditional metaphysical systems, such as were employed, for example, by Aristotle, a 
distinction had been drawn between the realm of astronomy,' which is subject to precise, intelli- 
gible mathematical laws, and the sublunar world of change and decay, which is only partially 
intelligible to mortals such as ourselves. The principal achievement of Ptolemy’s Geographia 
turned on its demonstration of the possibility of using a regular mathematical grid system to map 
the entire known world. Ptolemy thereby showed how the earth below could be comprehended in 
a uniform way in terms of a single mathematical system. Essential to this achievement was the 
idea that the grid not only have the mathematical properties of an exhaustive tessellation, but also 
that it be transparent. Ptolemy’s grid is not a part of any of reconstruction of some abstract 
mathematical realm. It is designed, rather, to help us to grasp this world, the world of sensate 
matter, as it really is. 

The impact of Ptolemy’s transparent grid system was so great that already by 1424 Florence 
has acquired the reputation of a center of cartographic and geographic study, and its influence may 
have extended, through commentaries on Florentine versions of the Geographia, to Christopher 
Columbus. Ptolemy’s grid system also began to be taken up as a basis for territorial boundary- 
demarcation. Certainly grid systems had been used for surveying purposes since much earlier 
times, above all by the agrimensores who had introduced centuriation into many parts of the 
Roman Empire. But like the grids used in the seventeenth century in dividing up the Dutch polders 
Roman centuriation applied always to the demarcation of intraterritorial lines. During the wars of 
1420, however, a longitudinal line was proposed as the boundary between the two states of Milan 
and Florence. Edgerton (1975, p. 115) conjectures that this may have been the first occasion when 
an imaginary mathematical line - a fiat boundary - was recognized as a political-territorial limit. 

As Veltman (1977) points out, there are a number of problems with the details of Edgerton’s 
account. Yet the similarities between Ptolemy’s method of projecting arcs of circles visible on a 
globe onto a planar map and the method of perspective painting encapsulated in Alberti’s 
reticolato are strikingly close, and the hypothesis that Alberti recognized the significance of 
Ptolemy’s cartographic projection method for painting is supported further by Alberti’s own 
claims on behalf of his reticolato, for example that it ‘affords the greatest assistance in executing 




